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neighbor.  But  sometimes  he  lends  it  before 
1  get  around.  '  Now  1  want  to  pay  for  six 
months  ahead,"  and  he  pulled  from  the 
cavernous  pockets  of  his  "jeans"  a  pocket- 
book,  untied  the  strap,  ami  counted  out 
four   $1    bills.     .Mr.    Medili    took   the    money 

(there    was   no    beastly    pride   in   those   days  I   long"  chairman" of  "the  committee  on  foreign 
to     separate     the     great     editor     from     the  .   afffirs  •  > 

counting  room,  and  wrote  a  receipt  on  a  D„r,ug  thP  senatorial  campaign  of  1S5S, 
l  in  ti  -yr  t,  '  7, -  ,  "•V'"t',"",',ltr>lr-  '  which  engaged  Mr.  Lincoln's  activity  be- 
,  i  n,  •  •  V  i -'"v  ',.K',Ut,'  '  .ie,in,H»n.f  >'>'"  he  became  an  avowed  candidate  for  the 
'■''  '*       ,1    lii/f  i     'l       i"'"sill"'"-y.    Mr.    Medill    met    him    often    on 


paper  shorthand  reporters  lp,'  Illinois',  at 
that  time.  I  went  hack  to  Chicago  r  and 
chartered  one  of  them  for  the  Tribune 
when  he  might  be.  needed,  i  He  was  'Hob' 
Hilt,  since  better  known  as  the  Hon.  Rob- 
rt  It.   Hitt,   congressman   from  Illinois  ami 


I1U 


it    bel'ori 


>u    b. 


was  too  much  of  a  Know-Nothing  sheet." 


How  Lincoln  Invaded  Mr.  MedJU's 
Sanctum  in  185.1— He  I'role.v  y 
Himself  "Something  of  a  So,  **  ^v 
Whig"— A  Great  Speech  of  "tins 
Martyr  Presidents  Tliat  Wn- 
"ever  Reported—  One  of  the  Keens 
est  and  Shrewdest  of  I'oliticiii 
— A  Muster   Hand   ut   Circular* 


political  business.  When  he  went  to  Spring- 
field  he  dined  several    tines  at   the    Lincoln 

i  house  and  partook  of  the  fare  prepared  by 
Mrs.    Lincoln's   hands.     Even   at    this   early 

I  time  Mr.   Medill  formed   the  opinion,  which 


uily 


confirm' 


the  young  editor  observed  that  his  new  ac 
quainlancc  had  a  sharper  faculty  for  ask 
ing    questions    than     for    answering     them. 

ruler  his  careless  exterior  he  maintained!  Il»  »"«»«i™i  M-ow-iem-i:  ouiv  com,,,.,.-* 
an  Impregnable  reserve.  He  inquired  of  that.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  of  all  the  ••practltfl 
Mr.  Medill  about  all  the  leading  politicians  Politicians  Of  his  day  tile  keenest  I  ml  the 
in  Ohio,  whom  he  seemed  to  know  Willi  a'  fl11"0™1™*;  '"  organizing  a  party,  securing 
degree  of  accuracy  surprising  in  those  '.  the  doubtful  votes  by  presenting  the  Issues 
early  days  when,  with  few  railroads  and  :  f'shtly  before  them,  and  in  all  the  details 
fewer    telegraphs,    Ohio    was    further    from 


1. 

Copyright,  1893,  by  S.  S.  McClure,  Lin,       g 

Chicago,  April  12.— About  noon  of  a  spit     o 

day  in  I.S.V,  the  office  of  the  Chic,  i- 
Tribune  was  invaded  by  a  singular  apparel 
tioil.  The  edilorial  eslahlishment  consisteje 
at  that  time  of  a  single  long  room  on  tlig 
third  floor  of  the  Evans  block,  a  huildii  is 
called  after  Dr.  Evans,  who  also  gave  hs- 
tiame  to  the  now  famous  town  of  Evan  w 
i"11  "  stood  on  a  pari  of  the  ground  no.. 
covered  by  the  skyscruping  Ashland  blocl;" 
and  from  the  edilorial  windows  "the  forci.k 
looked  our  upon  the  quagmire  called  Clarn 
street,     w  herein    as 


frequent _diversio,sT  J£ms  pI'01 
from  their  labors,  They  might  see  a  har^fcr  |j  "After  a 
wagon    sunk    hub    deep    in    the    mud,    ovl' 


Illinois  than   California   is   now.     How   were 
Glddings  and  Chase,   Carter  and   Wade? 

Before  he  arose  to  go  he  said:  "Well.  I 
guess  I'm  something  of  a  Seward  Whie 
myself." 

This  meeting  was  the  beginning  of  an 
acquaintance  which  lasted,  with  Increasing 
intimacy,  until  Lincoln's  death,  and  in- 
volved not  a  few  incidents  in  his  life  hith- 
erto  unrecorded. 

At  the  tirst  Republican  state  convention 
held  in  Illinois,  at  Bloomington,  In  Mav 
1850,  Mr.  Medill  assisted  in  the  dotlVe 
capacity  of  delegate  and  reporter  for  the 
Tribune.  The  convention  is  chieflv  note- 
worthy as  lh easion  on  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln delivered  the  most  eloquent  speech  of 
his  life.  Siiel,  at  least  is  t hi-  testimony  of 
the  few  living  persons  who  heard  it'.  Mr. 
Medill's  story  of  the  conversation  and  the 
pecch  have  an  especial  interest,  in  view 
f  his  professional!  relations  with  the  speak- 


in 


which   the  driver,    facetious   in    misfortuir 
had  set  the  legend: 


NO   BOTTOM   HERE. 

,  ) 

The  "force"  was  grouped  about  a  single 
long  table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  th'"  l 
editor-in-chief  at  one  end,  the  proofreader 
at  the  other  and  in  the  interval  the  re-  ,j 
porters,  minor  editors  and  "specials"  l her,' 
were  not  many,  nor  were  the  lines  dividin  • 
their  ranks  and  duties  very  sharply  drawn 
To  them  entered,  on  the  day  in  question', 
a  very  tall,  angular  man  of  dark  com- 
plexion and  hollow  checks,  somewhat 
stooped  at  the  shoulders.  He  stood  half  a 
head  above  six  feel  in  height.  His  legs 
were  absurdly  long  and  thill,  anil  he  had 
enormous  feet  and  hands.  His  head,  also 
abnormal  in  its  length,  was  heavily 
thatched  with  a  shock  of  rumpled  dark 
hair,  and  under  the  shaggy  eyebrows  was  -i 
j  pair  of  deep  set  eyes,  whose  keen  bill 
merry  I  winkle  weal  a  long  way  toward 
redec  ulng  the  absurd  iigurc  from  utter 
comicality.  The  visitor  carried  in  one  hand 
a  carpel  bag  about  three  feci  long  and  so 
deep  that,  tall  as  he  was,  it  barely  cleared 
the  Boor,  it  seemed  to  he  packed  with  all 
ils  owner's  portable  belongings.  He  glanced 
along  (he  table  |o  the  editor's  chair,  and  in 
a  drawling,  high-keyed  voice  asked  the 
young  man   who  occupied   that    throne; 

"Call  you  tell  me  when  J  can  sec  Dr. 
Kay';" 

Or.    Kay    was    then    the    senior   editor   of 

Hie  Tribune,      lie    w  as   nol    in. 

"Well,"  continued  the  visitor,  siill  ad- 
dressing t  Ik-  young  man  al  Hie  lop  of  the 
table,  "may  I  asl;  it  you  are  Hie  new   edilor 

lion,   Cleveland-  Mellill,   or    Medill,   or  some 

lh  ing'/" 

i    -i  in    Medill,    the   new    edilor,"    I  ho   voung 

man  answered. 

"Well,    1    guess   you'd   do    just    as    well." 
The   new   editor  asked,   and    Willi   a    degree 

of  formalism  quite  foreign  lo  Hie  Chicugoaii 

of  forty  years  ago  (for  the  manner  of  the 
visitor  had  been  decidedly  brusqiiei: 
"1'h-asc  tell  me  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
of    addressing." 

"Well"  (tills  drawling  expletive  for  the 
third  time),  "Well,  down  on  the  Sa  ng.i.uoii 
river  they  used  to  call  mi-  'Abraham  Lin- 
coln.' Now  Hie.v  generally  call  me  'Old 
Abe,'  though   I  ii  1  ii * t   so  very  old  either." 

"Old  Abe"  was  already  II  name  to  eon 
.lure  with  in  Illinois.  The  "new  editor  from 
Ohio"  direct  l,\  gave  lo  his  visitor  a  seat 
and  engaged  him  in  ronver-uillon  of  lively 
Interest  lo  both,  lint  tirst  there  was  busi- 
ness   10    be   done 

"I'm  III  a  hurry,"  ihc  hero  of  the  San 
Riiiuoii  river  began,  "inn  I  came  up  lo  sul 
scribe   lor  your   pap 

l.i  i  I ,    ilou  u  our   vi  iy 


full  ticket  had  been  nominated.' 
i.vs,    "there    was    a    season    of    sneecu- 


niakiug.  and  all  the  talk  was  of  'Bleeding 
Kansas.'  Among  the-  speakers  was  Owen 
Love.ioy.  After  he  had  finished  a  cw  weat 
up  for  Lincoln,  and  presently,  at  the  back 
ot  the  church,  In  which  the  convention  was 
held,  up  rose  niy  gaunt,  angular  friend 
looking  exactly  as  he  did  when  I  first  saw 
him  in  the  Tribune  office  a  year  before 
He  came  forward  with  a  giraffe-like  swill" 
the  never  walked  straight  like  other  men! 
and  stood  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  But  after 
he  had  spoken  a  few  sentences  the  -dele- 
gates shouted  to  him  to  gel  up  into  Hie 
nulpli.  lb-  did  so.  .1,1,1  there  finished  his 
DeiiMjstbeniun     sneech. 

"II  is  one  of  the  regrets  of  mv  life  that  < 
this  speech  of  Lincoln's  was  not  preserved. 
It  was  easily  his  most  radical,  and  it  was 
the  tirst  of  a  series  of  events  which  made 
htm  president.  I  have  often  tried  lo  re- 
produce it  from  memory.  Once,  at  the 
request  of  the  late  Thorndykfc  Rice,  of  the 

North  American  Review,  ~i  "attempted" to 
lvduce  my  recollections  to  paper  for  that 
magazine;  but  the  more  I  tried  the  more 
Medillian  and  the  less  I.incolnian  the 
speech  became.    So  I  had  to  give  it  up. 

"1  will  tell  you  how  the  speech  came  to 
be  lost.  Lincoln  (after  he*  had  mounted 
the  pulpit)  began  something  like  this: 

"'Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  1  am 
not  here  as  a  delegate:  1  have  no  creden- 
tials and  might  as  well  be  called  an  in- 
terloper. I'.ul  you  have  given  me  a  call' 
to  speak,  and,  like  a  Methodist  minister, 
1  have  responded.  A  r^w  of  us  got  together 
in  my  office  at  Springfield  yesterday  and 
elected  ourselves  as  symputlretic  visitors 
to  this  convention.  We  have  no  Republic- 
an party  organized  in  Springfield  at  litis 
time,  but  we  have  a  feu  Republicans.  1 
foresee  trouble  ahead  that  will  grow  out  id' 
this  uncalled  for  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  that  will  tax  the  wisest  and 
most  patriotic  men  to  keep  American  citi- 
zens from  imbruing  their  hands  in  their 
brothers'  blood  ' 

"Then,     for     1 


an    remember    his    exact 

words    no    further,     he    drew    a     picture    of 
Slavery     and     its     baneful     effects     on     this., 
country  if  extended,  and  delivered  the  most 
terrible    invective    upon    thai    institution,    it 

s ned    lo   me.    that    ever   fell    from    Ihc   lips 

of  man.  I  remember  he  said  al  the  close 
something  like  this:  'Come  what  will  you 
may  count  on  Abraham  Lincoln  to  slav 
with  you  to  the  billet-  end  on  the  side  of 
free   SOU    and    (he    rights  of   free-  luen.'  " 

'  Liu  I  do  net  pi-  lend  to  tviKViibor  n-or* 
W  •'  a  Hi"  speech  was  finished  I  I, cud  mv 
self  standing  at  the  top  of  the  reporters' 
table,  shouting  and  yelling  like  one  pos- 
sessed. Every  urn  d-,  present  was  wrought 
up  io  Hie  same  e lltion, 

"At  length  I  l.'el  llolll.-lit  me  of  mv  Holes 
for  Hie  Tribune  I  had  uoue  In  mv  ex 
eltcnicnt  1  had  (pllle  fo'-gotten  mv  duties 
as  reporter.  I  tut  in  d  to  mv  fellow  report- 
ers They  were  In  the  same  li\  and  for 
the  Slime  reason.  The  speech  was  not  re- 
united   and    never    can    be    reproduced    from 

memory, 
"Km   I  learned  one  lesson  from  this  nils- 
I    c.in'l    gel    II    urn-    .  lulwuiture.    There  were  but  Iwo  good  ncw.s- 
1    borrow    It    iioni    UJ 


of  "practical"  work  of  a  campaign  Lincoln 
had  no  equal  among  Republicans  in  illi- 
nois  in  those  days.  To  send  quinine  to  a 
farmer  sick  with  the  prevailing  il.ress  of  J 
the  frontier,  "fever  'n  ague."  was  said  to  : 
be  one  of  his  favorite  devices.  He  had  a 
master  hand  at  circulars.  He  sometimes 
addressed  them  "to  my  friends,"  signed  "A. 
Lincoln."  At  other  times  lie  -.rote  the 
|  addresses  and  circulars  which  were  signed 
by  the  central  committee. 

It  was  in  this  campaign  of  1858  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  delivered  in  the  representatives' 
hall  at  Springfield  that  famous  speech- 
famous  for  its  radicalism— calling  for  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  as  a  thing  in 
itself  "radically  wrong."  Such  sentiments 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  public  senti- 
ments of  that  time,  even  in  the  radical 
Northern  states,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  con-; 
sidered  by  not  a  few  of  his  friends  to  have. 
committed  political  hail  kari  by  tills 
speech.  But  knowing  Mr.  Lincoln  as  he 
did,  Mr.  Medill  felt  assured  that  the  speech] 
was  no  dithyrainhic  outburst  of  sentiment.  | 
that  a  deliberate  motive  lay  behind.  It, 
was  not,  however,  until  years  thereafter, 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  president,  that  «,p- 
'  portunity  offered  lo  confrni  this  surmise. 
For.  with  all  his  bonhoinniie  and  apparent 
openness.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  most  secretive 
man.  even  to  his  friends.  But  visiting  at 
tlie  White  House  in  the  course  of  the  civil 
war,  Mr.  Medill  found  the  president  in  a 
mood  which  seemed  favorable  to  confidence, 
and  squarely  put  to  him  the  question: 
"Why  did  von  deliver  that  very  radical 
speech  at  the  state  house  in  the  spring  of 
18.")SV" 

With  what  seemed  like  affected  surprise 
Mr.  Lincoln  exclaimed,  "<>!"  Then,  laps- 
ing into  reserve,  lie  put  the  counter  ques- 
tion: "What  -lo  you  think  was  the  rea- 
son'.'" 

(Jetting    no    answer    lie    saw    fir    to    lay 
aside  his  reserve  and  made  this  characters-  ( 
tic  explanal  ion : 

"Well,  after  you  fellows  had  got  me  into 
that  position  of  standard  bearer  to  take  a 
stand  '  that  reflected  the  real  heartfel*  . 
thoughts  of  our  party  on  that  terrible  slav"  I 
cry  question.  It  was  ground  we  could 
afford  to  be  beaten  on  lu  the  preliminary 
battle  with  slavery.  So  1  concluded  to  say 
something  that  would  make  everybody 
think." 

And  he  did.  "lie  then."  says  Mr.  Medill, 
"made  the  issue  on  which  lie  was  after- 
wards elected.  He  went  deeper  into  the 
heart  of  the  great  issue  than  even  Seward 
ventured," 

Those  who  remember  the  Springfield 
speech  may  also  recall  how  much  use 
Douglas  made  of  it  in  the  campaign  of 
KSaS  to  alarm  the  conservatives  ami  warn 
them  against  the  "reckless  demagogue," 
his  opponent,  who  would  emancipate  the 
slaves.  And  in  his  reply  to  these  attacks 
Mr.  Lincoln  illustrated  another  phase  of 
his  character  by  bis  artful  defense  of  the 
speech  until,  as  repeated  ami  explained  by 
himself  on  the  stump,  it  appeared  to  the 
most  cautious  voter  as  the  Inevitable  out- 
come of  (he  question  from  the  very  mil  lire 
of  things.  -Newton  Mac.Milian. 

J 
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Lincoln  and  the  Party  in  Illinois 

He  Was  Far  from  Being  an  Inactive  Figure 
from  1848  to  1854 


tP 

.-bs 


RACTTCALLY  all  the  biog- 
raphies of  Lincoln  leave  the 
impression  that  he  lost  in- 
terest in  polities  after  retir- 
ing from  his  single  term  in  Con- 
gress until  the  passage  of  the  Kan- 
>as-Nebraska  bill  aroused  him.  A 
careful  study  in  the  light  of  docu- 
ments shows  this  an  error,  says  the 
"Times  Observer'  in  the  St.  Louis 
Times.        J?  .    *y .    ff  2  L 

In  his  campaign  for  Taylor  In 
New  England  in  1848— Herndon 
gives  much  space  to  the  character 
of  this  campaign,  but  ho  did  not 
seem  to  realize  Lincoln's  purposes 
—Lincoln  seemed  to  be  trying  out 
his  powers  as  a  stump  speaker  be- 
fore audiences  as  far  different 
from  the  pioneers  of  Hlinois  as 
one  could  imagine.  He  met  with 
great  success,  his  audiences  fre- 
quently following  him  to  other 
towns  to  hear  more. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  he 
opposed  the  Free  Soilers  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  that  campaign.  His 
speeches  were  straight  Whig  and 
anti-Democratic  arguments.  In 
Congress,  in  a  humorous  speech, 
he  had  exalted  Taylor  and  ridi- 
culed the  military  pretensions  of 
Gen.  Cass.  His  New  England 
(speeches  followed  the  same  lines. 

It  was  during  this  canvass  that 
he  had  a  long  talk  with  William 
H.  Seward  and  as  a  result  of  this 
lie  decided  that  the  "irrepressible 
conflict"  was  coming  sooner  than 
he  supposed.  Mr.  Lincoln  tried  for 
two  presidential  appointments  af- 
ter that  election.  He  was  offered 
the  governorship  of  the  Territory 
of  Oregon,  but  his  wife  vetoed  his 
licceptance.  Herndon  says  that 
from  then  on  Lincoln  mingled  less 
with  the  people,  read  less  and 
thought  more.  Herndon  was  ap- 
parently ignorant  of  any  political 
activities  of  his  partner  until  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  came  up  for 
general  discussion. 

Directed  Young  Republicans 

Thanks  to  the  indefatigable  la- 
bors of  Walter  B.  Stevens,  veteran 
Washington  correspondent  and 
secretary  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  of  St.  Louis,  we 
know  that  Lincoln  was  very  active 
in  directing  the  formation  of  the 
E t publican  party  in  Illinois.  By 
common  consent,  Ira  Haworth  was 
tailed  the  father  of  the  Republi- 
can party  in  Illinois,  but  Haworth, 
who  afterwards  moved  to  Kansas, 
in  many  long  and  interesting  in- 
terviews with  Stevens,  said  that 
not  a  step  was  taken  by  htm  and 
his  young  associates  in  organizing 
the  new  party  without  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Lincoln. 

In  particular  was  the  question  of 
the  attitude  toward  immigrants 
discussed  with  their  mentor.  In 
the  East  Republican  leaders  show- 
ed a  tendency  toward  "Know  Noth- 
jngism."  The  Whigs  in  Illinois  had 
been  anti-alien,  while  the  Jackson- 
ian  Democrats  relied  much  on  the 
immigrant  vote.  The  Legislature 
in  Illinois  once  recast  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  ^tjito  in  order  to  in- 


.  sure  aliens  being  allowed  to  par- 
I  licipatc  in  the  coming  presidential 
election.  Many  Germans  had  come 
into    the    Mississippi    Valley    fol- 
lowing the  unsuccessful  revolution 
of  18-18.   They  were  opposed  to  slav- 
ery.    The   new   party,   in   Mr.   Lin- 
coln's opinion,  could  not  "start  on 
I  a    proseriptive   principle."     Conse- 
i  quently,    instead   of   an   anti-alien 
platform  there  was  one  welcoming 
the  new  citizens  to  the  new  party. 

Wanted  Douglas  to  Win 

From  what  is  known  of  Lincoln's 
political  sagacity,  manifested  on 
many  occasions,  there  is  strong 
ground  for  believing  that  he  was 
looking  to  18U0  in  the  tight  with 

j  Douglas  far  more  than  was  sur- 
mised from  the  remark  he  dropped 

'  before  asking  the  famous  question 

[at  Freeport.  From  the  viewpoint 
of  Lincoln's  admirers,  interested 
in  the  immediate  result  of  the  sen- 
atorial race,  this  was  a  daring 
question,  for  Douglas  answered  it 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  be- 
lievers in  squatter  sovereignty  in 
Illinois.    But  Douglas  was  hanged 

I  in  efiigy  in  Virginia  as  soon  as  his 

j  arguments  as  to  harassing  local 
legislation  reached  the  Old  Domin- 
ion. Lincoln  foresaw  this.  Per- 
haps Douglas  did  also,  but  Douglas 
simply  Had  to  be  re-elected  or  lie 
would  have  been  a  statesman  with- 
out a  job  and  could  not  possibly! 
have  been  his  party's  standard 
bearer  in  I860.  The  only  chance  for 

Lincoln  becoming  presidential  can- 
didate   lay    in    the    candidacy    of 

jpouglas.     Lincoln  could  afford  to 

lose  the  senatorship  in  "gunning 
for  bigger  game." 

The  Freeport  question  was  not 
as  "brave"  as  many  have  conceived. 
Lincoln's  real  bravery  was  shown 
in  his  famous  declaration  about  a 
house  divided  against  itself.  This 
was  a  happy  and  sagacious  altera- 
tion of  the  unfortunately  phrased 
"irrepressible  conflict"  of  Seward. 
Lincoln  and  Missouri 

We  are  indebted  to  Stevens'  re- 
search for  an  enlightening  article 
on  Lincoln's  activities  in  Missouri, 
published  by  the  Missouri  State 
Historical  Society  a  few  years 
ago.  Stevens  shows  that  Lincoln 
and  Frank  B.  Blair  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1857,  had  a  conference  in 
Springfield,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  old  St.  Louis  Democrat  altered 
its  policy  so  as  to  break  up  Demo- 
cratic solidarity  in  Missouri.  B. 
Gratz  Brown  was  the  editor  Mho 
conducted  this  adroit  campaign. 
John  Hay,  who  was  a  law  student 
in  Lincoln's  office,  contributed  reg- 
ularly to  the  Democrat  from  that 
time  on.  John  G.  Nicolay,  a  coun- 
try newspaperman,  who  was  a  po- 
litical lieutenant  of  Lincoln,  was 
both  traveling  correspondent  and 
subscription  solicitor  for  the  Dem- 
ocrat in  Illinois.  There  is  internal 
and  external  evidenco  that  Lin- 
coln himself  wrote  editorial  ar- 
ticles for  the  Democrat. 

This  campaign  split  Missouri  in- 
to many  factions,  the  question  of 
union  and  that  of  slavery  being 
the  points  of  difference,  with  va- 


rious angles  This  was  the  time 
when  the  gradual  emancipation- 
ists showed  much  strength. 

Although  the  Missouri  Republi- 
cans indorsed  Edward  Bates,  later 
attorney  general  in  Lincoln's  cabi- 
net, for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion, Mr.  Bates  and  all  his  associ- 
ates were  really  for  Lincoln  and 
were  vigorous  in  the  activities  of 
all  the  border  state  delegates  and 
visitors  at  the  convention  in  urg- 
ing the  nomination  of  a  man  who 
understood  them  and  who  could 
rally  the  union  spirit  to  support  of 
the  party  and  the  nation. 

Missouri  cast  165,000  votes  in  the 
campaign  in  18Gu,  of  which  only  17,- 1 
02;!  went  to  Lincoln  electors,  y>t 
the  Douglas  electors  nosed  ahead 
of  the  Constitution  Cnion  electors 
by  fewer  than  600  votes.  The  Dem- 
ociatic  organization  was  shattered 
in  Missouri. 

Saved  State  to  Union 
Stevens  shows  in  his  article  thej 
intimate  touch  Lincoln  had  with ; 
1  Misssouri    affairs    which    enabled  i 
the  Union  forces  to  save  the  ar- 
senal in  St.  Louis  and  to  establish 
a    provisional    government    when 
Governor  Jackson  went  with  the 
Confederacy. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  recent  j 
biographies  of  Lincoln  have  begun 
to  specialize  on  the  recollection  of' 
old     men— largely     valueless,     be-1 
cause  they  were  "suggested"  by  a  ' 
correspondent  who  gathered  these  '• 
reminiscences  a  few  years  ago  for 
the  Eastern  press — and  have  neg- 
lected a  wealth  of  material  show- 
ing the  far-seeing  planning  of  Lin- 
coln during  the  period  when  Hern- 
don supposed  he  was  engaging  in 
melancholic  meditations. 
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Recalls 


omination  of  "Young'   Lincoln 


BY  ROBERT  S.  THORNBURGH 
International    News   Service 
Staff   Correspondent 

Washington,  Feb,  12 — Abraham 
Lincoln's  famous  series  of  debates 
with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  his 
appearance  at  the  Illinois  State 
convention  which  pat  him  forward 
for  the  presidential  nomination  in 
1860,  were  intimately  described 
today— Lincoln's  birthday — by  for- 
mer speaker  Joseph.  G.  Cannon, 
the  only  living  member  of  Cong- 
ress who  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  the  martyred  president. 

Cannon,  nearly  87  j  years  old, 
and  with  a  record  of  46  years  in 
Congress  back  of  him,  was  a  rising 
young  lawyer  and  politician  in  the 
ominous  days  of  1858,  when  "the 
little  giant"  and  "the !  rail-splitter" 
were  contesting  for  the  United 
States  senate.     . 

Heard  Two  Debates 

"I  heard  two  of  the  debates  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  \  Douglas," 
"Uncle  Joe"  told  International 
News  Service.  "One  at  Sullivan 
and  the  other  at  Charleston.  I  think 
I'd  have  journeyed  over  the  state 
to  hear  the  others  if  walking  had 
not  been  so  poor. 

"It  was  a  wonderful  contest  be- 
tween giants.  Douglas  was  re- 
markably strong  and  resourceful. 
Lincoln  failed  to  reach  the  senate 
but  the  whole  country  was  aflame 
and  at  the  end  of  those  great  de- 
bates he  had  a  national,  if  not  a 
worldwide  reputation. 

"When  1860  came,  Illinois  con- 
cluded to  make  him  her  candidates 
for  the  nomination  for  president. 

"We  met  at  Decatur,  111.  I  was  a 
delegate  to  that  convention — drove 
there  in  a  farm  wagon  60  miles 
across  the  prairie.  ~? 

The  Nomination. 

"The  convention  was  held  in  a 
structure  erected  between  two 
brick  buildings,  with  posts  cut 
from   tho  forest  and  covered  with 


bows  cut  from  the  forest — the  ends 
open. 

"Just  about  the  time  the  conven- 
tion was  organized  a  voice  came: 

"  'Make  way  for  Dick  Oglesby 
Shd  John  Hanks!'" 

"They  came  through  bearing  two 
walnut  rails.  These  two:  rails 
were  set  up  and  there  was  a  legend 
on  a  strip  of  cloth:  'These  rails 
were,  made  by  John  Hanks  and 
Abraham  Lincoln!" 

"The  cry  came  for  Lincoln  ■ — 
great,  tall,  gaunt  man  that  he  was, 
they  literally  picked  him  up  and 
passed  him  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd. 

Lincoln's  Modesty. 

"Somebody  had  asked  him  if  it 
was' proper  for  him  to  be  there,  as 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

"A  queer  expression  came  over 
Lincoln's  face  and  he  said: 
i  "The    truth    is,    I    am    most   too 
much  of  a  candidate  to   be  here, 
but  hardly  enough  to  stay  away.' 

"The  seward  people  were  swept 
off  their  feet  in  that  convention 
and  a  delegation  unanimously  cho- 
sen consisting  of  personal  and  po- 
litical friends  of  Lincoln,  who 
went  to  Chicago,  to  that  conven- 
tion held  two  or  three  weeks  later 
in  the  wigwam. 

Behaved   Well 

"You  know  the  result.  Then 
came  the  campaign.  Lincoln  be- 
haved very  well.  He  did  not  make 
speeches.  He  answered  a  few  let- 
ters. 

■  "I  saw  him  once  after  the  elec- 
tion at  Springfield,  Illinois.  He 
was'  on  his  way,  in  a  day  coach 
and  without  companion?,  to  go  to 
Charleston  to  meet  for  the  last 
time  the  old  stepmother  who  call- 
ed him  "My  Boy  Abe'." 


Rockford,  III.— Fire  at  Monroe 
Center,  111.,  13  miles  south  of  here, 
destroyed  a  business  block  with  a 
loss  estimated  at  $100,000. 
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LINCOLN  NAMED 
RAIL  CANDIDATE 
AT  STATE  MEET 

Demonstration  At  Decatur 

Planned  To  Influence 

Chicago  Convention. 

Supporters  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  | 
the  presidency  determined  that  the 
Decatur  state  convention  on  May  9, 
1860,  should  be  an  overwhelming 
demonstration  for  him,  in  order  that 
the  national  convention  might  fol- 
low this  lead. 

Accordingly  Richard  Oglesby,  with 
the  help  of  John  Hanks,  devised  a 
neat  stratagem.  While  the  conven- 
tion was  in  session,  Oglesby  an- 
nounced an  old  Democrat  wished  to 
maked  a  contribution  to  the  con- 
vention. In  walked  Hanks,  bearing 
on  his  shoulder  two  rails  with  a 
banner  attached: 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  the  rail  candi- 
date for  president  in  1860.  Two  rails 
from  a  lot  of  3,000  made  in  1830 
by  John  Hanks  and  Abe  Lincoln, 
whose  father  was  the  first  pioneer  of 
Macon  county." 

The  convention  went  wild.  Lin- 
coln, called  upon  to  speak,  said  of 
the  rails:  "The  truth  is,  John  Hanks 
and   I   did   make   rails   in   the   San- 


gamon bottom.  I  don(J/know  whether 
we  made  those  rails  or  not;  fact  is, 
I  don't  think  they  are  a  credit  to 
the  maker — but  I  know  this,  I  made^ 
rails  then  and  I  think  I  could  make 
totter  ones  than  those  now." 
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in  1330  they  traded,  at  the  Ren- 
shaw  store;  in  front  of  it,  in 
June  or  July  of  1830,  Lincoln 
made  his  first  political  speech 
in  Illinois.  The  Wigwam  was 
used  on  May  9  and  10,  1860,  for 
the  state  Republican  conven- 
tion which  indorsed  Lincoln  for 
President;  it  was  then  that  he 
was  given  the  campaign  name 
of    "The   Railsplitter." 


by  the  Constitution,"  while  the 
Bloornington  platform  record- 
ed that  "we  will  maintain  all  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  South."  The 
editors  went  on  to  say  that  "we  will 
Strive  by  all  legal  means  to  restore 
to  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  a  legal 
guarantee  against  Slavery,  of 
which  they  were  deprived  at  cost 
of  the  violation  of  the  plighted  faith 
of   the   Nation."    The   Bloornington 

platform  used  almost  the  Identical 
i  tnguage;  ".  .  .  .we  will,  strive  by 
Hi  constitutional  means  to  secure 
Id  k ;i i i  .i    and  Nebrasl  a  the  legal 


Church,  Rockford;  William  B.  Og- 
den,  Chicago;  Gavion  D.  A.  Parks, 
Joliet;  Thomas  J.  Pickett,  Peoria; 
Edward  A.  Dudley,  Quincy;  Wil- 
liam H.  Herndon,  Springfield; 
Richard  J.  Oglesby,  Decatur; 
Joseph  Gillespie,  Edwardsville; 
David  L.  Phillips,  Jonesboro;  and 
from  the  state  at  large,  Gustave 
Koerner,  Belleville,  and  Ira  O.  Wil- 
kinson, Rock  Island. 

Herndon,  as  Lincoln's  law  part- 
ner, an  abolitionist  Whig  and  a 
member  of  the  1854  Republican 
party  effort,  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  on  the  state  central  commit- 
tee without  Lincoln's  consent.  A 
month  after  the  editors'  convention 
Herndon  declared  "this  appoint- 
ment is  deemed  by  me  the  highest 
honor  of  my  life."  But  when  he 
wrote  his  "Life  of  Lincoln"  he 
passed  over  the  convention.  Gilles- 
pie was  a  "Know-Nothing"  Whig, 
and  Koerner  a  German  Democrat. 

Oglesby  left  soon  after  the  edi- 
tors' meeting  for  a  tour  of  Europe 
and  Colonel  Pugh  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  Oglesby  was  later  to  be- 
come known  as  one  of  the  original 
Lincoln  men  and  staged  two  Lin- 
coln demonstrations  in  the  state 
Republican  convention  in  Decatur 
in  May,  1860,  when  Lincoln  was 
indorsed  for  the  presidency.  Ogden 
resigned  due  to  absence  from  the 
state,  and  Dr.  John  Evans  was 
named  to  his  place.  Koerner,  then 
lieutenant  governor,  declined  to 
serve  due  to  his  long  affiliation 
with  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  certain  the 
time  had  arrived  for  a  new  party. 

FINAL  ACTION  of  the  formal 
session  of  the  editors'  meeting  was 
to  recommend  that  a  convention  of 
anti-Nebraska  forces  of  the  state 
be  called  to  meet  in  Bloornington 
on  May  29,  1856.  This  was  the  con- 
vention in  which  the  Republican 
party  in  Illinois  was  formally 
launched  under  the  name  of  "anti- 
Nebraska"   forces. 

With  the  business  of  the  editors' 
convention  over,  there  followed  a 
dinner  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
Cassell  House.  It  was  here  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  made  his  first 
public  appearance  with  the  antl 
Nebraska  forces  and  aligned  him- 
self with  a  new  party,  a  party  that 
in  four  years  was  to  send  him  to 
the   White   House. 

Lincoln  Speaks 

Secretary  Usrey  in  the  Feb.  28, 
1856,  issue  of  his  Decatur  State 
Chronicle  reported  the  editors'  din- 
ner as  follows: 

A I  V6  past  3  p.m.  the  Editorial 
Fraternity,  along  with  a  goodly 
number  of  citizens  of  this  city, 
and  invited  guests,  repaired  to 
the  spacious  dining  room  of  the 
Cassell    Mouse,    where   a    sump- 


i 


stantials,  and  etc.,  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  By  the 
President,  who  delivered  a  neat 
and  appropriate  address  wel- 
coming the  Editorial  Fraternity 
to  the  hospitality  of  the  citizens. 
His  remarks  were  well  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Blaisdell,  in  behalf  of  the 
press,  responded  with  the  senti- 
ment: "The  citizens  of  Decatur 
—we  fully  appreciate  their  hos- 
pitality." 

Mr.  Oglesby  was  then  loudly 
called  for.  Mr.  O.  made  a  num- 
ber of  witty  remarks  and  con- 
cluded by  toasting  Mr.  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  the  warm  and  con- 
sistent friend  of  Illinois,  and 
our  next  candidate  for  the  U.  S. 
Senate.    (Prolonged  applause.) 

MR.    LINCOLN    AROSE    and 

said  the  latter  part  of  that 
sentiment  I  am  in  favor  of. 
(Laughter)  Mr.  L.  said,  that  he 
was  very  much  in  the  position 
of  the  man  who  was  attacked  by 
a  robber,  demanding  his  mon- 
ey, when  he  answered,  "my 
dear  fellow,  I  have  no  money, 
but  if  you  will  go  with  me  to 
the  light,  I  will  give  you  my 
note,"  and,  resumed  Mr.  L.,  if 
you  will  let  me  off,  I  will  give 
you  my  note.  (Laughter  and 
loud  cries  of  go  on.)  Mr.  Lin- 
coln then  proceeded  to  address 
the  assemblage  for  some  half 
hour,  in  his  usual  masterly 
manner,  frequently  interrupted 
by  the  cheers  of  his  hearers. 

Mr.  Baker  of  the  State  Jour- 
nal, was  then  called  for,  and 
responded,  that  owing  to  the 
bountiful  dinner,  he  was  too  fuE 
for  utterance,  but  would  give  a 
toast,  "Hon.  Dick  Oglesby,  the 
next  Secretary  of  State."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Ray  addressed  the  audi- 
ence upon  the  Kansas  difficulty 
at  some  length,  and  was  listened 
to  with  marked  attention. 

To  give  all  the  toasts  and 
speeches,  uttered  on  the  oc- 
casion, would  exceed  our 
space,  and  we  bring  this  article 
to  a  close,  by  the  remarks, 
that  we  were  somewhat  sur- 
prised, that  our  Nebras- 
ka friends,  both  in  the  city  and 
attending  from  abroad,  did  not 
participate  in  the  dinner,  as 
such  was  the  intention  of  the 
Committee. 

WHILE  USREY  reported  that 
Oglesby  toasted  Lincoln  as  "our 
next  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate," Selby  who  presided  at  the 
dinner,  states  in  a  letter  written 
June  7,  1912  (published  in  the  De- 
catur  Herald.    June    9,    191?>,    that 

1  by  suggested  Mr.  Lincoln's 
name  as  a  candidate  for  b»\ 


of  the  editors  present  had  in- 
augurated to  make  him  the 
anti-Nebraska  candidate  for 
Governor  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion, Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  (in  sub- 
stance) as  follows:  "I  wish  to 
say.  .  .it  was  nothing  more  than 
an  attempt  to  resurrect  the 
dead,  body  of  the  old  Whig  par- 
ty. I  would  secure  the  vote  of 
that  party  and  no  more,  and 
ouf  defeat  will  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  But  I  can  suggest 
a  name  that  will  secure  not 
only  the  old  Whig  vote,  but 
enough  Anti  -  Nebraska  Demo- 
crats to  give  us  the  victory. 
That  man  is  Colonel  William  H. 
Bissell." 

Shaw  of  Dixon  related  still  an- 
other incident  of  the  Lincoln  speech 
at  that  dinner.  Lincoln  said,  ac- 
cording to  Shaw,  that  he  felt  like 
the  ugly  mari  riding  through  a  wood 
who  met  a  woman,  also  on  horse- 
back, who  stopped  and  said: 

"Well,  for  land  sake,  you  are  the 
homeliest  man  I  ever  saw." 

"Yes,  madam,  but  I  can't  help 
it,"  he  replied. 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  she  ob- 
served, "but  you  might  stay  at 
home." 

WHAT  ELSE  MR.  LINCOLN  said 
in  that  half-hour  speech  which  Us- 
rey did  not  have  space  for  in  his 
paper,  may  never  be  known.  One 
wonders  whether  Lincoln's  sugges- 
tion of  Bissell  as  a  good  candidate 
for  governor  explains  the  line  in 
Selby' s  letter  to  Yates:  "He  read 
to  me  a  letter  from  the  gentleman 
we  were  speaking  of  last  evening 
for  Govr.";  and  whether  the  con- 
vention fulfilled  the  expectation 
mentioned  in  another  line  in  the 
letter:  "I  think  we  all  agree  as  to 
what  is  to  be  done  at  the  Conven- 
tion." 

The  state  central  committee 
called  the  Bloornington  convention. 
The  editors'  convention  had  created 
the  machinery  to  start  a  new  politi- 
cal party  in  Illinois.  Lincoln  was 
at  the  launching.  He  became  al- 
most immediately  its  leader. 
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ABE  LINCOLN- 
RAIL  CANDIDATE 

How  a  New  Party  Created  a  Symbol 
and  Elected  a  President 


"  Yes,  that  is  Mr.  Lincoln. 
It  is  exactly  like  him,"  said 
Mary  Lincoln  in  June,  I860, 
when  a  Pennsylvania  artist, 
Thomas  Hicks,  finished  his 
painting  of  the  Republican 
Presidential  nominee.  Hicks 
later  recalled  that  when  he 
first  arrived  in  Springfield 
Abraham  Lincoln  had 
greeted  him  with  a  "  hearty 
handshake  from  his  long, 
swinging  arm" — the  strong 
arm  of  the  man  known  as 
"  the  rail  splitter."  Privately 
owned  for  nearly  a  century, 
the  portrait  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Chicago 
Historical   society   last  year. 


By    James    T.  H  i  c  k  e  y 

Curator  of  the  Lincoln  Collection,  Illinois  State  Historical  Library 


WHEN  RICHARD  J.  OGLESBY,  a  young  Decatur 
lawyer,  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  two 
rails  into  the  Illinois  Republican  state  conven- 
tion at  Decatur  in  May,  1860,  he  created  a  party 
symbol  which  brought  forth  an  outburst  of  pioneer 
enthusiasm  that  far  surpassed  his  immediate  purpose 
of  swaying  the  convention  into  indorsing  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Decatur  had  been  selected  as  the  site  of  the 
state  convention  by  the  Republican  State  Central  com- 
mittee at  a  meeting  in  Springfield  on  Feb.  8,  1860. 
At  another  meeting  of  pany  leaders  in  Springfield 
in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  Ozias  M.  Hatch, 
Lincoln  had  authorized  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidential  nomination,  if  the  committee 
thought  it  proper. 

To  the  new  party's  leaders — David  Davis,  Jesse  W. 
Fell,  John  M.  Palmer,  and  Oglesby— it  was  essential 
that  Lincoln  be  indorsed  by  the  state  convention  if  he 
was  to  have  a  chance  at  the  national  one  in  Chicago. 

While  most  of  Decatur  was  busy  preparing  accom- 
modations for  the  700  delegates  and  several  thousand 
visitors  and  erecting  a  temporary  convention  hall  or 
"  wigwam  "  on  South  Park  street,  Oglesby  found  time 
to  work  out  his  rail  plan. 

Altho  Oglesby  hoped  to  keep  the  idea  of  the  rails  a 
secret,  the  Decatur  correspondent  of  the  Illinois 
State  Journal  (Springfield)  revealed  the  news  in  ad- 
vance: "  Among  the'  sights  which  will  greet  your  eyes 
will  be  a  lot  of  rails,  mauled  out  of  burr  oak  and  wal- 
nut, 30  years  ago  by  old  Abe  Lincoln  and  John  Hanks, 
of  this  county.  They  are  still  sound  and  firm,  like 
the  man  that  made  them.  Shall  we  not  elect  the  rail 
mauler  President?  His  rails,  like  his  political  record, 
are  straight,  sound,' and  out  of  good  timber." 
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On  the  first  day  of  the  gathering  Oglesby  had  the 
convention  invite  Lincoln  to  take  a  seat  on  the  speak- 
ers' stand.  Just  as  the  delegates  prepared  to  take  the 
first  formal  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  governor, 
Oglesby  arose  and  announced  that  there  was  an  old 
Democrat  outside  who  had  something  he  wished  to 
present  to  the  convention.  Joseph  Gillespie,  who  knew 
Oglesby's  plan,  shouted,  "  What  is  it?  What  is  it?  " 
as  others  shouted,  "  Receive  it!  Receive  it!  "  A  vote 
was  taken,  and  the  chairman  ordered  that  the  "old 
Democrat"  be  admitted. 

John  Hanks  and  Isaac  Jennings  then  entered,  each 
carrying  a  fence  rail;  a  banner  stretched  between  the 
rails  bore  this  inscription: 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
The  Rail  Candidate 

Two  rails  from  a  lot  of  3,000 
made  in  1830  by  Thos.  Hanks  and 
Abe  Lincoln,  whose  father  was 
the   first   pioneer  of  Macon   county. 

A  tremendous  burst  of  applause  went  up  from  all 
parts  of  the  Wigwam.  Lincoln  was  called  on  to  speak. 
He  stated  that  some  30  years  before,  on  coming  to  the 
state,  he  had  stopped  with  his  mother's  family  for  one 
season  in  what  is  now  Macon  county.  There,  he  said, 
he  had  built  a  cabin,  split  rails,  and  cultivated  a  smaU 
farm  down  on  the  Sangamon  river,  some  six  or  eight 
miles  from  Decatur.  These  rails,  he  was  informed,  were 
taken  from  that  fence;  but  whether  they  were  or  not, 
he  went  on,  he  had  mauled  many  and  many  better 
ones  since  he  had  grown  to  manhood. 

The  next  day  after  a  battle  with  Thomas  J.  Turner 
of  Freeport,  who  was  leading  the  Presidential  nomina- 


tion fight  for  William  H.  Seward  of  New  York,  the 
convention  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"  Resolved,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  first  choice 
of  Illinois  for  the  Presidency,  and  that  our  delegates 
be  entrusted  to  use  all  honorable  means  for  his  nom- 
ination by  the  Chicago  convention,  and  to  cast  their 
votes  as  a  unit  for  him." 

Oglesby  and  his  rails  had  served  their  purpose, 
whether  they  came  from  the  cabin  site  or  not.  Charles 
Hanks,  who  had  lived  all  the  time  within  two  and  a 
half  miles  of  the  Lincoln  cabin,  claimed,  in  a  letter 
published  soon  after  the  convention,  that  the  Lincoln 
fence  had  burned  five  years  after  it  was  built,  but 
John  Hanks  maintained  the  rails  were  genuine. 

In  later  life  Oglesby  said  that  John  Hanks  had  sold 
the  two  rails  he  brought  into  the  convention — one 
went  to  a  man  from  Kentucky  for  five  dollars.  The 
demand  for  the  rails  caught  on  quickly,  and  Hanks 
brought  a  wagon  load  into  Oglesby's  barn,  where  he 
sold  them  for  a  dollar  apiece. 

The  nearby  Democratic  paper,  the  Express  of 
Sullivan,  111.,  published  an  article  on  May  17  headed 
"Lincoln  Rails."  The  writer  said  that  the  rails  were 
cut  in  very  small  pieces  and  sold,  and  that  he  had  it 
on  good  authority  that  said  rails  were  made  about 
three  years  before  by  a  man  named  Reedy.  He  ended 
with  this  comment,  "Whew!  How  our  Republican 
friends  love  to  be  Swindled!  " 

Newspapers  thruout  the  country  reported  the  rail 
incident  at  the  Decatur  convention,  tacking  on  to 
Lincoln's  name  "  Rail  Mauler,"  "  Rail  Splitter,"  "  Rail 
Candidate,"  and  so  forth.  Young  Robert  Lincoln  be- 
came known  as  the  "  Prince  of  Rails  "  after  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Springfield  in  September, 
1860. 

The  rails  were  very  much  in  evidence  at  the  na- 
tional convention  in  Chicago.  The  office  of  the  Re- 
publican Chicago  Press  and  Tribune  was  decorated 
with  rails.  Rails  purchased  at  Decatur  for  one  dollar 
now  sold  in  Chicago  for  ten. 

The  rail  became  Lincoln's  badge.  Rail  Splitter  clubs 
sprang  up  all  over  the  country,  and  everyone  had 
to  have  at  least  one  "genuine  original  Lincoln  rail." 
Elmer  Ellsworth's  Zouave  company  perfected  a  zigzag 
drill  as  an  imitation  of  a  rail  fence;  the  drill  was 
quickly  picked  up  by  Republican  parades. 

Campaign  illustrations  showed  Lincoln  splitting 
rails.  Badges  depicting  Lincoln  splitting  rails  were 
worn  by  all  good  Republicans.  Others  carried  canes 
made  from  "  genuine  "  Lincoln  rails.  Three  towns — 
Kingston,  N.  Y.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  and  Chicago  —  had 
campaign  newspapers  called  The  Rail  Splitter. 

The  Democratic  newspapers  made  fun  of  the  Re- 
publicans for  using  such  a  "  silly "  idea  to  promote 
their  candidate.  Some  Democratic  cartoons  showed 
Lincoln  being  ridden  out  of  the  election  on  a  rail.  One 
paper  declared  the  country  needed  a  "  hairsplitter  " 
not  a  "  rail  splitter." 

Nevertheless,  Lincoln  "  The  Rail  Splitter "  swept 
on  to  victory,  and  the  rail  became  as  much  a  part  of 
the  Lincoln  tradition  as  his  beard. 
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On    Feb.    14,    1856.    Paul    Selby. 

editor     of     the     Morgan     Journa 

(Jacksonville,    111.),    wrote    from 

Springfield.  Ill,,  to  his  li  iend,  Rich 

I  Yates,  a  lawyer  and  politician 


t  that  t 


[dent 


the  Tonka  &  Petersburg  railroad 

I  have  had  an  Interview  with 

Mr.    Lincoln    today,    and   jome 

matters  we  were  talking  nbout 
last  evening:  1  wish  you  would 

least  before  the  Editorial 


.  He  t 


:  he  t 


he    will    try 

business  at  Decatur  at  the  time 
of  the  Convention.  Can't  you 
do  the  name.  I  think  we  ell 
agree  as  to  what  Is  to  be  done 
St  the  Convention. 

He  read  to  me  a  letter  from 
the  gentleman  we  were  speak- 
ing of  Inst  evening  for  Covr. 
which  contains  the  assurances 
you  have  been  seeking  (or. 
This  he  will  show  you  when 
you  see  him,  but  of  course  this 
Is  nil  in  confidence.  I  write  be- 
cause I  shall  not  probably  be 
in  Jacksonville  before  the  Con- 

elglit  days  before  a  meeting  o(  Il- 
linois editors  opposed  to  (he  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill  sms  to  be  held 
in  Decatur.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 


The  1 


?    flOL 


sring  i 


had  been  barely  alive  for  the  last 
lour  year*.  Lincoln  was  a  man 
without  a  party.  He  had  come  home 
on  March  31,  1B49.  from  his  one 
term  in  Congress,  "out  of  politics" 
and  readv  lo  resume  his  taw  prac- 
tise. By  lbr.4  he  was.back  in  politics 
as  a  Whig  member  of  the  state 
legislature,  an  office  which  he 
shortly  retried  to  seek  election  as 
United  Stales  senator.  When  he 
could  not  muster  the  necessary 
voles  he  threw  his  strength  to  elect 
Dyinan  Trumbull. 
Trumbull"!!  election  in  February, 

Staggering  blow  to  the  Whig  forces, 
A  few  months  later,  on  August  24, 
Lincoln  wrote  to  his  friend,  Joshua 
Speed,  in  Kentucky:  "You  inquire 
Where  I  now  stand.  That  is  b  dis- 
puted point— I  think  1  am  a  Whig; 
but  others  say  there  are  no  Whigs, 
and  that  1  am  an  abolitionl.it.  .  ,  . 
I  am  not  a  Know-Nothing.  That  is 
certain,  .  ."  Lincoln  was  truly  a 
man  without  a  party. 

Anti-Nebraska  Forces 

In  1B54  ontl- Nebraska  forces  had 
Started  to  organize  when  il  became 
apparent  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  would  be  passed  by  Congress. 
In  May,  1834,  the  bill  passed,  re- 
pealing the  Missouri  Compromise 
and  establishing  territorial  govern- 
ment fur  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
area  with  provisions  for  '"popular 
sovereignly"  or  the  right  of  the 
people  of  a  tcrritorv  to  choose  their 
own  lnstitutlons-whelher  they 
would  or  would  not  have  slavery. 
The  bill  was  construed  as  opening 
the  way  for  the  spread  of  slavery 
Into  new  territory. 

Opposition  to  the  measure,  before 
and  after  it  passed,  drew  strength 
from  Stephen  A.  Douglas"  Demo- 
cratic party,  as  well  as  from  the 
Whigs  and  other  parties.  This  op- 
position became  known  as  the  anti- 
Nebraska  forces,  but  was  at  first 
Without  unity  or  direction.  Mass 
meetings  in  various  sections  of  Il- 
linois were  attended  by  leading 
Democrats  as  well  as  members  of 
other  parlies.  The  Tazewell  County 
Mirror,  a  Whig  newspaper,  pro- 
posed a  state  convention  of  "all 
parties  and  division  Of  parlies  op- 
posed to  the  repeal  of  the  Mi?rouri 
Compromise"'  in  order  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  fall  election  of 
18fi4.   The   proposal   failed, 

Illinois  Whigs,  opposing  the  Ne- 
braska bill  but  not  wanting  to  lose 
their  identity,  proposed  that  the 
dissenting  Dcmocrals  and  others 
Join  them.  In  October,  1854,  an 
anti-Nebraska  or  fusion  state  con- 
vention under  the  name  of  Republi- 
can met  in  Springfield  with  2fl 
delegates  present,  Selby  being  one 
of  the  participants.  Leading  aboli- 

Ncbraska  Dcmocrals  and  Whigs 
refusing  to  be  involved.  A  cam- 
paign was  made  that  fall,  but  the 
new  party  failed  to  be  the  fusion 
party  expected. 

EFFORTS  CONTINUED,  how- 
ever, to  bring  together  the  anti- 
Nebraska  forces.  The  editors' 
meeting  in  Decatur  was  an  out- 
growth of  this  effort  at  consolida- 
tion. Early  in  1855.  William  Usrcy 
and  Charles  H.  Wlngatc  organized 
and  started  publication  of  the  Il- 
linois State  Chronicle  in  Decatur, 
i  Usrcy  as  editor.  Its  purpose 


s  the 

!   Whig  party   and   all  i 


poneii 

"We  speak  without  fear  or  fa 
or  any  particular  party,"  said 
editor's  announcement  of  police 
April  M.  "Our  sentiments  will 
Kepublican  sentiments,  so  far 
we  understand  Republicanism, 
thank  the  fales   that  we   are 


)  I  TO  It'S     NOTE: 


in  the  March.  1048.  issue  of  The 
Abraham  Lincoln  Quarterly, 
published  by  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Association,  Springfield, 
and  is  reproduced  here  with  the 
permission  of  the  Quarterly's 
editors. 

Otto  R.  Kyle,  editorial  page 
editor  of  The  Review,  is  recog- 
nized as  an'  authority  on  the 
Decatur  and  Macon  county 
phases  of  the  Lincoln  story  and 
h.is  appeared  as  guest  speaker 
l".'furc  various  lui.nl  groups  at 
tin'    Lincoln's  birthday   season. 

During  the  last  year  Mr. 
Kyle  has  completed  the  manu- 
script of  a  history  of  "Lincoln 
in  Decatur,"  a  definite  account 
of  Lincoln's  appearances  in  this 
community  as  a  young  man 
lately  arrived  from  Indiana,  .is 
a  lawyer  riding  the  circuit,  as 
n      candidate     for      public      of- 


of  I 


St.  r-s  Out:  The  Anil-Nebraska 
Editors'  Convention,"  is  a  part 
of   one   chapter   of   Mr.    Kyle's 


linked  lo  parties,   and  bound  ' 
blind  upon  any  party  hobbles 

On  August  16,  185H,  Editor  Usrcy 
urged  a  convention  of  anli-Nebras. 
'trees  in  Bloomington,  Spring, 
or    Decatur.     "What    da    yoi 

said  his  editorial  and  weni 
p  indicate  why  the  time  was 
for  anti-Nebraska  forces  tc 
ore  closely  organized.  The  ed- 
1   concluded:    "The   extension 


has 


thn 


Nebi  askn 

It    is   the    all   absorbing    question, 
»  dodging  il,  and  for  one 
favor  of  giving  »  battle, 
let   there    be   no   sulking   in   camp, 
.    and   strike   them 
down,  and  by  this  means  more  will 
t  accomplished  in  putting  an  end 
agitation  than  by  any  other." 
SELBY    WITH     HIS    Morgan 
Journal   also    was    seeking   to   con- 
solidate  anti-Nebraska    forces    and 
originated    the    idea    of   a    meeting 
"  Nebraska    editors.    In    191.', 
recalling  the   convention,   he   said: 
There  appeared,  early  in  Jan- 
uary.     IB50,     in     |  lie     editorial 
column  of  the  "Morgan  Jour- 
nal"   a   weekly  newspaper,   at 
Jacksonville.   II!..   a   suggestion 
favoring   the  holding   of  a  con- 
ference of  Anti-Nebraska   edl- 

and  agree  upon  a  line  of  policy 
to  be  pursued  during  the  ap- 
proaching campaign.  The  first 
ii'nVir.Tiucnt  came  from  the 
"Winchester  till.)  Chronicle" 
Ihen  under  the  editorship  of  the 
lato  John  Moses,  afterwards 
the  private  secretary  of  the 
Governor   Richard   Yates, 


and  ; 


r  Mose 


"History  of  Illinois. 
The  indorsement  of  the  Win- 
chester paper  was  followed   by 

a  sirnibr  note  of  j\  p.-ov.-il  from 
Hi.'  "Illinois  State  Chronicle," 
published     at     Decatur,   and  on 


of     ' 


We  sometime  since  look  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  that  a 
Convention  of  the  anti-Nfbras- 
ka  forces  be  convened  at  no 
dip  taut  day,  at  some  suitable 
point,  say  Bloommglon,  Spring- 
field,  or  Decalur,  in  order  Hint 
the  principles  contended  for 
may  be  made  available  and 
that  an  undivided  front  be  pre- 

that  a  withering  rebuke  may 
be  given  the  administration 
party,  through  the  ballot  bos. 

Wc  are  a  large  majority  in 
Illinois,    and 


t   of 


ab- 


solutely  .._^, 

A    fair   understanding     at   the 

start,     and     success     is     both 

i  crluin  ami  tnr.y    The  fullowmi; 
from   the     "Winchester  Chron- 

give   it   our   support: 

"The  editor  of  the  Morgan 
Journal  with  a  view  to  harmon- 
ize the  various  elements  of  the 
great  anti-Nebraska  party  in 
this  st:itc,  proposes  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  Editors  and  the 
various  anti-Nebraska  papers. 
We  second  the  motion.  It  is 
high  time  for  a  better  under- 
standing among  those  who  are 
battling  in  the  same  great 
cause.  Why  not  have  a  con- 
vention, say  in  Decatur,  which 
tral  and     " 


and 


The 


Nebraska 
Morgan  Journal  says, 
•comprise  the  ablest  and  by  far 
the  most  respectable  portion  of 
the  Press  In  the  State."  There 
surely  ought  to  be  some  course 

LET    US   REAR   from   those 

papers  immediately  and  let  us 
have  the  time  most  convenient 
to  hold  the  convention  named, 
suppose  wo  say  the  8th  of  Jan- 
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Great  Veste-en  B.tJ,  (wabash) 
And  I.  C.     Stations 
e  Blocks  Across 
the.  Prairie. 


<£d-, 
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Court  House 
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coin 


the  southeast  corner  of  Hie 
square.  The  St  Nicholas  liolel 
of  today  then  was  the  CasscJ] 
House,  Lincoln  stopped  at  the 
Revere  House  on  later  vLiis 
to  Decatur.  When  the  Lincoln 
family    first   came   to   Decatur 


in  1830  they  traded,  at  the  Rcn- 
shaw  store;  in  front  of  It.  in 
June  or  July  of  1830.  Lincoln 
made  his  fitst  political  speech 
In  Illinois.  The  Wigwam  was 
used  on  May  9  and  10,  1860,  for 
the  slate  Republican  cunven- 
tii.m  which  indorsed  Lincoln  for 
President;  it  was  then  that  he" 
whs  given  the  campaign  name 
of   "The  Rallsplllter." 


oilier  point  In  [he  State.  Our 
hotels  are  large  and  well  kepi, 
so     there     will    be     no     incon- 


Lincoln  Joins  Forces 

H  was  finally  agreed  that  tin 
dilor.i  would  meet  in  Decalur  on 
Feb.  22.  1856.  Usrcy  published  the 
call  for  the  convention  in  the  week- 
ly State  Chronicle  on  Jan.  10,  1856, 
and  27  papers  sent  their  approval. 
One  week  before  the  convention 
Editor  Usrcy  estimated  that  there 
Id  be  50  to  75  editors  present, 


ns— Dr.    H.   C    Johns    Mjy. 

Pugh.  W.  W  Ogleshy.  Willlimi  IM.ir- 
'ii.  J.  R.  Corln.  Charles  H.  Wli 
lie  and  J.  W.  Clement-arranged 
give  the  editors  a  public  di: 
What  plans  had  been  made 
here  can  only  be  surmised.  __. 
by"s  letter  lo  Yates  staled,  "I  think 
ve  all  agree  as  to  what  is  to  be 
lone  in  th*  Convention.  .  .  .He 
Lincoln)  read  to  me  a  letter  from 
the  gentleman  we  were  speaking  of 
last  evening  for  Govr.  which  con- 
tains the  assurances  you  have  been 
seeking  for."  Some  persons  seem 
'     have  had  definite  plans  for  the 


LINCOLN'  WAS  in  Decatur  on 
Friday,  Feb.  22,  1856,  the  day  the 
editors   met.   He   was   making  h  i  s 


iatio 


the 


forces  that  were  the  real  beginning 
of  the  Republican  party  in  Illinois. 
There  had  been  county  organiza- 
points  in  the  state 
under  the  name  of  the  Republican 
party,  but  they  were  all  local  af- 
fairs. In  going  lo  Decatur  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday  in  1B56,  Lincoln 
ended  his  indecision  and  reluctance 
old  party 


day  Lincoln  was  aligning 
anti-Nebraska    forces    to 
icw   party  in  Illinois  the 
Republican  party  was  organized  on 

Philadelphia  on  June  17, 
1856.  Strangely  enough,  also  on  this 
day,  the  American  iKnow- 
ig)  party,  which  had  been 
3  out  of  a  portion  of  the  de- 
funct Whig  party,  held  its  national 
invention    in    Philadelphia,    reaf- 


creed 


■■  Must   Rule 

TIJL    MOST  IMPORTANT  Work 

the  (editors')  convention,"  re- 
:d  Selby  later,  "was  transacted 
through  the  medium  of  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions.  Mr.  Lincoln 
:ome  up  from  Springfield  and  was 
in  conference  with  the  committee 
during  the  day.  and  there  is  reason 
that  the  platform,  re- 
ported by  them  through  Dr.  Hay 
their  chairman,  and  adopted  by 

his   peculiar   intellect.    .    ." 

Usrey,  who  was  secrcta 
of  the  convention,  did  not  mention 


in  his  Decatur  paper  that  Lit 
had  anything  lo  do  with  the  re 
lion  and  the  convention  other 


■   (linn. 


v.  i.ivli 


followed.  In 
sent  out  to  the  press  of  the  slab 
there  was  no  mention  of  Lincoln 
This  statement,  signed  by  Solbj 
and  Usrey,  was  the  only  rppor' 
carried  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  or 


Only 


LUghCI 


i  editors  appeared 


f,R» 


I  Roei    ■ 


len  N.  Ford,  Lacon  Gazette; 
Thomas  J.'  Pickett.  Peoria  Repub- 
lican; Virgil  Y.  Ralston,  Quincy 
Whig:  Dr.  Charles  H.  Ray,  ChTcagi 
Tribune;  George  Schneider,  Illiimi 
Slaats-Zeitung;  Paul  Selby,  Morgai 
Journal;  Benjamin  F.  Shaw.  Dixoi 
Telegraph;  William  J.  Usrcy.  Dc 
catur  Chronicle;  Oliver  P.  Whar 
ton,  Rock  Island  Advertiser.  The 
storm    had    kept    some    at   homi 


other 


5  lhat  c 


meeting, 


by 
their  presence.  Llncoh 
had  made  up  his  mind  and  stepped 
out  Into  the  stream  of  rapidly  de- 
veloping political  events. 

THE  MEETING  was  held  in  tht 
parlor  of  the  Cnssell  House,  now 
the  St,  Nicholas  hotel  on  Lincoln 
.Square-  Selby  was  made  chairman 
and  Usrey.  secretary.  The  cre- 
dentials committee,  composed  ol 
Faxon,  Ford  and  Shaw,  immediate- 
ly excluded  a  reporter  from  the  St. 
Louis  Republican,  a  pro-slavery 
;r,  who  wanted  to  sit  In  on  the 
enlion.  That  was  about  all  the 
lo;  the  resolu- 
tions committee  had  the  important 

On  the  resolutions  commit  te 
with  Dr.  Ray  of  the  Chicago  Trit 
,  were  Schncidci 
Ralston,  Wharton,  Daugherty,  an 
Schneider  was  editor  of  the 
leading  German  newspaper  in  the 
The  Know-Nothing  part) 
lis  "Americans  Must  Rule 
America"  caused  Schneider  to  in- 
thc    editors'    convention 

Know-Nolhing  plank. 
Lincoln  is  lepoiTed  to  have  con- 
■nted  although  it  struck  at  some 
of  his  old  friends  In  the  Whig  parly 
other  hand,  the  German 
linois  was  imporlant.  Sel- 
by later  declared  lhat  "Messrs. 
Ray  and  Schneider.  .  .were  also  in- 
fluential factors  in  shaping  ihi: 
declaration  of  principles  with  whkh 
the  new  parly  in  Illinois  started  on 
lis  long  career  .  .  ."  The  platform 

publican"  and  in  general  the  De- 
platform  formed  the  basis 
!  platform  later  adopted  by 
the  anti-Nebraska  forci 
ington,  May  23,  1856.  when  a  stale 
tickel  was  nominated  and  Lincoln 
made  his  famous  "lost  speech," 

Plank  to  Limit  Slavery 

The     Decatur     platform     opened 
with  a  long  prci 


edit! 


iat    ' 


■   of   t 


lommotton  thai  pervade 

whole  country  upon  the  tubjec 

of  slavery,   and  the  rights  and  ot. 

ligations  and  responsibilities  of  thi 

General  and  State  governments  am 

and  in  view  of  the  necessity  whin, 
exists' for  the  establishment  of  a 
basis  of  common  and  concerted  ac- 
tion among  ourselves,  iwel  hold  it 
to  be  our  privilege,  and  a  presem 
duty,   to  define  our  position.   .   ." 

The  editors  said  they  were  "cheer- 
fully according  to  the  Slave  Staler 
all  the   rights  guaranteed  10  Uiem 


cd  t 


:  will  r 


i  aU  c 


rights  of  the  South."  The 
editors  went  on  to  say  that  "we  will 
strive  by  all  legal  means  lo  restore 
to  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  a  legal 
guarantee  against  Slavery,  of 
which  they  were  deprived  at  cost 
of  the  violation  of  the  plighted  faith 
of  the  Nation."  The  Bloomington 
platform  used  almost  the  identical 
language:  ".  .  .  .we  will  strive  by 
all  constitutional  means  lo  secure 
to  Kansas  nnd  Nebraska  the  legal 
guaranty  against  slavery  of  which 
they  were  deprived  at  the  cost  of 
the  violation  of  the  plighted  faith 
of   the   nation." 

WHILE  THE  EDITORS  resolved 
"that  the  conditions  which  arc  de- 
manded under  plea  of  'rights' 
being  essential  to  the  security 
Slavery  throughout  its  expanded 
and  expanding  area,  arc  inconsist- 
ent with  freedom,  an  invasion  oi 
our  rights,  oppressive  and  injust, 
and  must  be  resisted,"  the  Bloom 
ington  platform  declai 


that 


i  Kilty. 


principle 

in  our  declaration  of  independence 
and  our  national  constitution  am 
the  purity  and  perpetuity  of  ou 
rovoimiiciit  require  that  the  powe: 
<ot  Congress)  should  be  exerted  l< 


litoh.': 


i    its    anli-Know-Nnlhing    plunk 

editors  stepped  out  boldly,  say- 

"that   in   regard   to   office   wc 

1  merit,  not  birthplace  to  be  the 

.   .    .   .that  wc   should   welcome 

exiles  and  emigrants  from  the 

Old  World,  to  homes  of  enterprise 

freedom  in  the  New   land) 

ile  we  are  in  favor  of  the 

tolerance  upon   all  matters 

o(  religious  faith,  wc  will  repel 

attacks  upon  our  Common  School 

ystem,  or  upon  any  of  our  Instltu- 

lons  of  an  educational  character, 

r  our  eivil  policy  by  the  adherents 

:'  any  religious  body  whatever." 

The  Bloomington  platform  boiled 

these  point! 


Abraham  Lincoln  First  Identified  With  Republicans  in  1856  in  Decatur 

Made  Decisive  Break 
With  Dying  Whig  Party 

Had  Hand  in 
Writing  Platform 


Church.  Rockford;  William  B.  Og- 
den,  Chicago;  Cavion  D.  A.  Parks. 
Joliet;  Thomas  J.  Pickett,  Peoria; 
Edward  A.  Dudley,  Qulncy;  Wil- 
liam H.  Herndon.  Springfield 
Hlchard  J  Oglesby,  Decatur; 
Joseph  Gillespie,  Edwards  villc: 
David  L.  Phillips.  Joncsboro;  ant 
from  the  slate  at  iargc,  Gustave 
Koenicr,  Belleville,  and  Ira  O.  Wil- 
kinson. Rock  Island. 

Herndon,  as  Lincoln's  law  part 
ner,  an  abolitionist  Whig  and  I 
member  of  the  1854  Republlcar 
party  effort,  is  not  likely  to  hav< 
been  on  the  state  central  commit 
tee  without  Lincoln's  consent.  P. 
month  after  the  editors'  convention 
Herndon  declared  "this  appoint- 
ment Is  deemed  by  me  the  highest 
honor  of  my  life."  But  whe 
wrote    his    "Life    ot   Lincoln' 


pie  was  a   "Know-Nolhing"   Whig, 
and  Kocrner  a  Gert 

Oglesby  left  soon 
tors'  mooting  for  a  tour  of  Europe 
and  Colonel  Pugh  was  appointed 
his  place.  Oglesby  was  later  to  t 
come  known  as  one  of  the  original 
Lincoln  men  and  staged 
coin  demonstrations  in 
Republican  convention  In  Decatur 
in  May.  I860,  when  Lincoln  was 
indorsed  for  the  presidency.  Ogden 
resigned  due  to  absence  from  the 
state,  and  Dr.  John  Evans  was 
named  lo  his  place.  Koemer.  then 
lieutenant  governor,  declined  to 
serve  due  to  his  long  affiliation 
with  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  certain  the 
time  had  arrived  for  a  new  parly. 

FINAL    ACTION    of  the   formal 

to  recommend  that  a  convention  of 

be  called  to  meet  ln"~Bloomington 
on  May  29,  1858.  This  was  the  con- 
vention in  which  the  Republican 
party  in  Illinois  was  formally 
launched  under  the  name  of  "anti- 
Nebraska"  forces. 
With  the  business  of  Die  editors' 
:r,  there  followed  a 
dining  room  of  the 
Cnssell  House.  It  was  here  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  made  his  first 
public  appearance  with  the  anti- 
Nebraska  forces  and  aligned  him- 
self with  a  new  party,  a  party  that 

the   White   House. 

Lincoln  Speaks 

Secretary  Usrey  in  the  Feb.  28, 
1B3S,  Issue  Of  his  Decatur  Stale 
Chronicle  reported  the  editors'  din- 

At  H  past  3  p.m.  the  Editorial 
Fraternity,  along  with  a  goodly 
number  of  citizens  of  this  city, 
and  invited  guests,  repaired  to 
the  spacious  dining  room  of  the 
Casscll  House,   where  a  sump- 

by     the     citizens,     under     the 


— Capt.  I.  C.  Pugh  Dr.  H,  C. 
Johns.  Maj.  E.  O.  Smith,  and 
others,  Capt.  Pugh  presiding. 
After    partaking    of    the    sub- 


stantial, and  etc.,  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  By  the 
President,  who  delivered  a  neat 
and  appropriate  address  wel- 
coming the  Editorial  Fraternity 
lo  the  hospllnlllv  nf  the  clti-m*. 
His  remarks  were  well  re- 
Mr.  Blalsdell,  in  behalf  of  the 
press,  responded  with  the  senti- 
ment: "The  citizens  of  Decatur 
— wc  fully  appreciate  their  hos- 
pitality." 

Mr.  Oglesby  was  then  loudly 
called  for.  Mr.  O.  made  a  num- 
ber of  willy  remarks  and  con- 
cluded by  toasting  Mr.  Abraham 
Lincoln  ns  the  warm  and  con- 
sistent friend  of  Illinois,  and 
our  next  candidate  for  the  U.  S, 
Senate.  (Prolonged  applause.) 
MR.  LINCOLN  AROSE  and 
said  the  latter  part  of  that 
sanllment  I  am  in  favor  of. 
(Laughter)  Mr.  L.  said,  that  he 
was  very  much  in  the  position 
of  the  man  wtio  was  attacked  by 
a  robber,  demanding  his  mon- 
he  answered,  "my 
v,  I  have  no  money, 
but  If  you  will  go  with  me  to 
the  light,  I  will  give  you  my 
note,"  and,  resumed  Mr.  L..  if 
you  will  let  me  off,  I  will  give 
you  my  note.  (Laughter  and 
loud  cries  of  go  on.)  Mr.  Lin- 
coln then  proceeded  to  address 
the  assemblage  for  some  half 
hour,  in  his  usual  masterly 
manner,  frequently  interrupted 
by  the  cheers  of  his  hearers. 

Mr.  Baker  of  the  Stale  Jour- 
nal, was  then  called  for,  and 
responded,  that  owing  to  the 
bountiful  dinner,  he  was  too  full 


tion,  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  (in  sub- 
stance) S3  follows:  "I  wish  to 
say.  .  .It  was  nothing  mote  than 
an  attempt  to  resurrect  the 
dead  body  of  the  old  Whig  par- 
ty. I  would  secure  the  vote  of 
that  party  and  no  more,  and 
our  defeat  will  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  But  I  can  suggest 
a  name  that  will  secure  not 
only  the  old  Whig  vote,  but 
enough  Anti  -  Nebraska  Demo- 
crats to  give  us  the  victory. 
That  man  Is  Colonel  William  H. 
Blsscli." 

Shaw  of  Dixon  related  still  an- 
ther incident  of  the  Lincoln  speech 
t  that  dinner.  Lincoln  said.  Be- 
arding to  Shaw,  that  he  felt  like 
the  ugly  mart  riding  through  a  wood 

ck,  who  stopped  and  said: 
"Well,  for  land  sake,  you  ere  the 
honviicst  man  I  ever  saw." 


It."  he  replied. 

"No,    I    supp 

served,    "but   y 


at  some  length,  andw 

To   give    oil   the  toasts 
speeches,    uttered    on   th< 

space,  and  we  bring  this  a 
by    the   rem 


;lcle 


that  w 

prised,  that  our  N  e  b  r  a  s- 
ka  friends,  bolh  in  the  city  and 
amending  from  abroad,  did  not 
participate  In  the  dinner,  as 
such  was  the  Intention  of  the 
Committee. 

WHILE   USREY   reported  that 
Oglesby   toasted   Lincoln    as    "out 
t  candidate  for   the  U.   S.  Sen- 
"    Selby   who   presided   at   the 
ner,   states   in   a  letter  writter 
June  7,   1912  (published  In  the  De- 
catur Herald,   June  0,   1912),  that 
Oglesby   suggested  Mr.    Lincoln': 

candidate  for 
Whereas  Unrey  reported 
coin  responded  to  the  suggestion 
that  he  be  the  next  senator  by  say- 
ing he  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
idea.   Selby  wrote: 

his  speech, 


f  the  editors  present  had  li 
jgurated  to  Tnake  him  tt 
ill-Nebraska    candidate    f  o 


I  the  i 


but   I  can't  help 

e    not."    she  ob- 
I   might    stay    at 


WHAT  ELSE  MR.  LINCOLN  said 

ili.il  half-hour  speech  which  Us- 
y  did  not  have  space  for  in  his 
iper.  may  never  he  known.  One- 
wonders  whether  Lincoln's  sugges- 


tion  nf  B,-: 

for 


explal 


g.i.Kl 


i  line  i 


Selby's  letter  to  Yates: 

e  a  letter  from  the  gentleman 
'ere  speaking  of  last  evening 

for  Govr.";   and  whether  tho  cou- 
on    fulfilled    the    expectation 

mentioned   in   another 


lettei 


!  all  -■ 


is  to  be  done  at  the  Conven- 
tion." 

>     state     central 
called  the  Bloomington  c 

editors'  convention  had  crea 

the  machinery  to  start  a  now  po! 

I  parly  in  Illinois.   Lincoln  t 

the   launching.   He  became 

ast  immediately  its  leader. 


Furnaca 
Inspection 


EKBSS 


s  the  c 


t  of  ( 


,   That 


:al  freedom,  and  that  we 
ribe  no  one,  by  lcgislatio 
otherwise,  on  account  of  rclie 
opinions,  or  In  consequence  of  p 


Both  ended  with  a 
ot  the  handling  of  state  finar 

THE  EDITORS  adopted  the 
ort  of  the  resolutions  commi 
nd  proceeded  with  the  namin 


PREPARE  NOW 
FOR  YOUR  FUTURE 


But  if  you're  foresighted, 
you'll  prepare  now  and  be 
ready  for  your  opportunity. 
Inquire    NOW    and    plan    to 

lead  to  belter  positions. 

BROWNS 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
Decatur 


What  ^)ty.le 

WEDDING 
RING 

a 


to 


ooie'i 


It's  an  Imporlant  quejllon/for  thVmoit  Important 
itep  In  your  life.  That's  why  it  poy*  to  bo  sure  you  hav» 

the  very  fineit  In  beauty/qualify  ond  valua.  Whether  you 
j&IOoib  a  lerefiely  ilmple,  tailored  ring,  or  onoiet  wlih 
fiery  diomondt,  you'll  find  tho  right  one  ' 
**  thrilling  (elections.  See  and  com| 


CONVENIENT 
TERMS 
at  no  extra  cost 


fflllif 


Phone  3-2S62 
Decalur 


FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


PROLOGUE   TO   FAME 
Steps  to  the  Wigwam  No.  i 


,™„.  embroiled  in  hitter  controversies  and  political  rival- 
ries   Two  of  the  leading  Republicans  of  the  state,  John 

Wentworth,  ami  Norman  Judd,  both  of  Chicago,  had 
been  calling  each  other  names  which  had  resulted  in  a 
libel  suit.  Wentworth  wanted  tn  be  mayor  of  Chicago 
ami  Jmlil  wanted  to  be  governor  of  Illinois,  and  botli 
wore  dome  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  each  other 
from  attaining  their  respective  objectives. 

Two  more  of  Lincoln's  friends,  Leonard  Swett  and 
Richard  Yates  were  also  aspiring  to  the  governorship 
and  of  course  along  with  Ju.l.l  wore  seeking  Lincoln's 
endorsement.  Another  allv  Lincoln  had  counted  on, 
Bbenezer  Peck,  was  reported  to  be  supporting  the 
IVmoemtic  candidate  for  w&v-r  of  Chicago  against 
Wentworth.  and  the  powerful  Chicago  Ti  ibune  was  ap- 
parently withholding  its  support  of  the  Republican 
nominee  for  mayor.  This  condition  of  things  caused 
David  Davis  to  write  Lincoln  three  days  after  he  had 
departed  for  Now  York: 

"If  Judd.  i'eok,  and  I  lie  rest  of  them  succeed  in  beating 
Wentworth  the  prospect-  of  carrying  Illinois  would  not 
he  worth  a  gnat.  .  .  .  Your  political  piospeets  it  seems 
to  me  depend  on  your  course  in  Chicago."  It  might  also 
lie  added  that  Lincoln  was  advised  that  Judd  really 
favored  Lyman  Trumbull  as  the  presidential  candidate 
from  Illinois  ilia?  p-nuhern  Illinois  deemed  to  be  for 
Bates;  and  northern  Illinois  for  Seward. 

Out  of  these  discotdant  elements  Lhh.oIii  was  sup- 
posed to  mold  a  formidable  political  unit  within  a  period 
of  ten  weeks,  which  would  be  sufficiently  united  and 
strong  enough  to  place  his  name  in  nomination  at 
Chii::iL»o,  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  It 
seemed  like  a  herculean  task  inasmuch  as  he  had  no 
semblance  of  any  nrgauivo-d  nioy.  ment  under  way, 


might    imply    the    Illinois    State   Central   Committee 
.  _=.   for   him.   Even   bis  very   closest   pol 
Judge    Davis,    believed    at    the    time    Lincoln    returned 


closest    political    advisr 


frorn  New  York  that  either  Rates  or  Seward  would  be 
the  nominee. 

Lincoln  was  not  only  without  a  local  organization 
at  this  time,  hut  hit  friends  in  other  states  had  not 
been  encouraged  to  form  Lincoln  clubs.  From  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  H.  Johnson  wrote  to  Lincoln  on  February  24; 
"So  delicate  have  been  the  demonstrations  of  your 
friends.  I  should  be  at  toss  to  know  to  whom  to  address 
myself."  Letters  from  Ohio  also  imply  that  Lincoln's 
individual  supporters  tin  re  had  no  idea  whom  Lincoln's 
political  sponsors  were  in  Illinois. 

Lincoln's  reluctance  to  come  out  publicly  and  press 
his  bid  against  other  candidates,  who  for  years  had 
been  groomed  for  the  place,  may  have  been  encouraged 
by  John  Wentworth  who  wrote  to  Lincoln  on  February  6: 

"As  to  yourself  T  give  you  the  advice  1  gave  Douglas 
prior  to  the  convents  n  that  nominated  Pierce  at  Cin- 
i-m  ii  at  i.  Look  ,.iii  f'-'i  .."■'■■  ■'  ■■'-■■ .  Win  it  it  is  ascertained 
that  no  one  of  the  prominent  candidates  can  he  nomi- 
nated then  ought  to  be  your  time.  This  plan  would  have 
nominated  Douglas.  It  should  nominate  you  to  one  of 
the  offices." 

The  Lincoln  Papers  which  throw  new  light  on  pre- 
'   ]    reveal    other    little    known 


Ann  . 

Wentworth  had  already  been  elected  as  the  Republican 
mayor  of  Chicago,  much  to  Lincoln's  advantage.  Davis 
paid  him  a  visit  ami  immediately  wrote  to  Lincoln  a 
remarkable  letter  which  reveals  that  Long  John  had 
made  a  great  impression  on  Davis,  who  opened  his  letter 
to  Lincoln  with  this  : '    ' 


convinced  of  the  wonderful  power  of  John  Wentworth." 
Davis  then  continued: 

"But  sub  rosu,  Wentworth  is  for  you  decidedly  and 
emphatically.  He  is  f..r  Seward  in  Ins  paper  for  purposes 
that  are  satisfactory  to  me.  The  Hermans  in  Chicago 
love  Seward  Judd  is  against  Seward.  Weuucorth  wants 
to  beat  Judd.  He  must  do  it  through  the  Dutch.  Hence 
for  Sewaid.  .  .  .  There  are  oOin.i  Dutch  and  Scandinavian 
voters    in   Chicago.    I  hey   cannot   and   must   not  be   lost." 

On  April  2i,  the  dav  after  Davis  wrote  to  Lincoln, 
Lyman  Trumbull,  the  Illinois  senator  who  was  holding 
oiFiee  larg-lv  tbrouch  the  map;!, annuity  of  Lincoln,  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  Lincoln  on  "my  impressions  in  regard 
to  the  Presidency."  His  first  observation  was  not  very 
encouraging  when  he  stated,  "In  regard  to  yourself  1 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  between  you  and  Governor 
Seward,  if  the  contest  should  assume  that  shape,  that 
he  would  most  likely  succeed."  Trumbull's  second  sup- 
position was  that  Seward  if  nominated  could  not  be 
elected,  so  with  Lincoln  and  Seward  both  eliminated. 
In.iniiiull  puts  forth  an  argument  in  favor  of  Judge 
McLean  and  asks  Lincoln,  "would  our  state  go  for  him 
in  the  convention  after  you."  Trumbull  then  hastens  to 
assure  Lincoln,  "I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  as 
first  and  foremost  for  you."  Trumbull's  final  appeal  in 
favor  of  McLean  states,  "My  reason  foi  suggesting  a 
rally  upon  him  against  Seward  is  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  better  to  take  him  and  possible  victory  than 
Seward  and  possible  defeat."  Trumbull  further  advises 
Lincoln  that  "the  success  of  such  a  cause  as  we  are 
enganed  in  should  not  be  first  imperiled  by  personal 
consideration,"  as  if  Lincoln's  own  personal  sacrifice 
had  not  put  Trumbull  in  the  Senate. 

NOW  apparently'  1'rumbull  v.  an  is  Lincoln  to  again  olimb 
upon  an  altar  when  this  time  he  may  be  sacrificed  for 
Mel  earn  A  further  stab  at  the  sacrilicial  Lincoln  conies 
in  the  very  last  sentence  in  the  letter  when  Trumbull 
states.  "I  do  not  believe  Douglas  will  be  elected,"  hence 
the  implication,  no  need  to  bring  on  the  conqueror  of 
Douglas  as  a  candidate-.  There  is  smile  indication  that 
Trumbull  entertained  the  idea  that  his  own  candidacy 
might  be  enhanced  with  another  Lincoln  sacrifice. 

A  factor  of  major  consideration  to  Lincoln  was  the 
moving  forward  of  the  national  convention  fi.un  June  13 
to  May  16.  At  first  this  move  must  have  discern  aged 
Lincoln  as  it  cut  down  the  time  left  necessary  for  or- 
ganization nearly  a  third,  yet  if  he  did  not  wish  to 
gain  "prominence"  it  was  a  good  thing.  <  if  more  im- 
portant-.•  however,  was  the  fact  that  it  placed  the  Na- 
tional republican  Convention  at  Chicago  just  one  week 
after   the   Illinois   Slate   Convention   at   Decatur. 

The  details  of  the  Decatur  convention  are  so  well 
known  to  every  student  of  Lincoln,  especially  the  intro- 
duction by  Richard  Oglesby  of  John  Hanks  with  the 
Lincoln  Rails,  that  further  discussion  of  it  does  not 
seem  necessary.  One  might  conclude  that  it  was  not 
until  the  phenomenal  demonstration  at  Decatur  took 
ulnce  that  there  was  any  evidence  among  the  Illinois 
Republicans  that  they  were  keyed  for  a  one  week's 
concerted  drive  almost  nnp.'irallelo.l  m  Ameraan  politics. 
It  was  based  however  on  the  remarkable  ground  work 
which  Lincoln  had  prepared  for  ju=t  such  a  scene.  Went- 
worth had  been  not  only  elected  mayor  of  Chicago  but 
also  stopped  Judd.  Judd  while  defeated  for  the  nomina- 
tion for  governor  nt  Decatur,  had  won  out  over  Went- 
worth for  a  place  among  the  four  delegates  at  large 
for  the  Chicago  Convention.  So  tiuaily  the  full  Repub- 
lican  strength   was  back  of  Lincoln. 

While  the  favorite  son  nomination  of  Lincoln  was 
anticipated  at  Decatur,  no  one  expected  that  such  a 
tremendous  surge  of  enthusiasm  would  be  generated, 
thnt  unabated  it  would  flow  over  into  the  Chicago  con- 
vention and  engulf  the  delegates  of  the  larger  and  more 
important  assembly.  Decatur  furnished  for  Abraham 
Lincoln  The  Prologue  to  Fame. 


"It  was  a  wonderful  contest  be- 
tween giants.  Douglas  was  remark- 
ably strong  and  resourceful.  Lin- 
coln failed  to  reach  the  senate  but 
the  whole  country  was  aflame  and 
at  the  end  of  those  great  debates 
he  had  a  national,  if  not  a  world- 
wide reputation. 

"When  i860  came  Illinois  conclud- 
ed  to   make  him   lier  candidate  for 
the  nomination  for  President. 
PICTURES   CONVENTION 

"We  met  at  Decatur,  111.  I  was  a 
delegate  to  that  state  convention — 
drove  there  in  a  farm  wagon  60 
miles  across  the  prairie. 

"That   convention  was   held   in    a 

I  structure  erected  between  two  brick 

buildings,   with   posts   cut  from   the 

I  forest,  stringers  cut  from  the  forest 

I  and  covered   with  boughs  cut  from 

the  forest — the  ends  open. 

"Just  about  the  time  the  conven- 
tion    was    organized    a   voice    called  i 
out: 

"  'Make  way  for  Dick  Oglesby  and  i 
John  Hanks!' 

"They  came  through,  bearing  two  ' 
walnut      rails.      These      rails      were 
made  by  John  Hanks  and  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

CRY   FOR  "RAILSPLITTER" 

"The  cry  came  for  Lincoln — great,, 
tall,  gaunt  man  that  he  was,  they 
literally  picked  him  up  and  passed 
him  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd. 

"Somebody  had  asked  him  if  it 
was  proper  for  him  to  be  there,  as  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

"A  queer  expression  came  over 
Lincoln's  face  and  he  said: 

"  'The    truth    is    I    am    most    too 
much    of    a    candidate    to    be    here, 
but    hardly    enough    to    stay    away.' 
LINCOLNITES     WIN 

"The  Seward  people  were  swept 
off  their  feet  in  that  state  conven- 
tion and  a  delegation  unanimously 
chosen,  consisting  of  personal  and 
political  friends  of  Lincoln,  went  to 
Chicago  to  the  national  convention 
held  two  or  three  weeks  later  in 
the  Wigwam. 

"you  know  the  result.  Then  came 
the  campaign.  Lincoln  behaved 
very  Well.  He  did  not  make 
speeches.  He  answered  a  few  let- 
ters. 

"I  saw  him  once  after  the  election 
at>  Springfield.  111.  He  was  on  his 
way  in  a  day  coach  and  without 
companions  to  go  to  Charleston  to 
meet  for  the  last  time  the  old  step- 
mother who  called  him  Wly  boy, 
Abo.'  " 
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